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The  Effect  of  Protection  on  the 
Standard  of  Living  in  Germany 

Commenting  upon  the  recent  settlement  of  the  great  lock- 
out in  the  building  trades,  one  of  the  chief  Socialist  papers 
in  Germany,  the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung,  made,  in  its  issue 
of  July  5th,  1910,  some  interesting  remarks.  It  admitted 
that  the  workers  had  gained  a  substantial  victory  in  com- 
pelling the  employers  not  only  to  withdraw  the  lock-out, 
but  also  to  grant  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour,  but  it  added  :  "  Since  1906,  however 
(the  date  of  the  previous  agreement  in  the  building  trades), 
the  new  customs  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  the  indirect 
as  well  as  the  direct  taxes  have  increased,  and  rents  every- 
where have  also  risen.  It  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
that  the  additional  income  which  has  now  been  gained 
should  really  counterbalance  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  We  therefore  arrive  at  the  following  result :  The 
workers  in  the  building  trades  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
secure  an  increase  in  their  earnings  proportionate  to  the 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1906 — and  that  in  spite  of  the  great  energy  and  the  great 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  struggle  was  carried 
on,  and  in  spite  of  the  attained  victory." 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  admission — remarkable  in 
that  it  places  before  the  outside  public,  as  well  as  brings 
home  to  the  German  workers  themselves,   an   aspect  of 


the  recent  social  and  economic  developments  in  modern 
Germany,  which  to  the  outsider  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally 
unknown,  and  is  even  by  the  workers  not  always  clearly 
understood.  That  aspect  is  the  detrimental  effect  which 
the  "  protective  "  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  are  having 
on  the  struggle  of  the  German  workers  for  a  higher 
standard  of  subsistence. 

There  is  no  need  to  revert  to  the  once  fashionable 
theory  of  the  wages  fund  in  order  to  recognise  that  only 
with  the  expansion  of  industry  and  with  the  increased 
productivity  of  labour  can  the  share  of  the  worker  in  the 
social  product  of  labour  increase  and  lead  to  an  improve- 
ment in  his  economic  condition.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  an  automatic  process.  No  employer  of  labour,  be 
his  intentions  the  best  in  the  world,  will  grant  to  his  men 
an  increase  of  wages  unless  he  is  asked  to,  and  certainly, 
as  the  generality  of  employers  go,  the  asking  will  have  to 
be  done  twice  and  three  times,  and  will  have  sometimes  to 
be  reinforced  by  a  strike,  before  they  consent  to  the  men's 
demands.  If  they  consent,  it  generally  means  that  they 
can  afford  it,  and  they  can  only  afford  it  when  production 
is  expanding,  when  the  market  is  brisk,  when  the  prices 
rule  high — in  short,  when  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  is  proceeding  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Hence 
the  progress  of  the  working  class  presupposes  two  things  : 
the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  growth  of  militant  organisations  of  the  working 
class  on  the  other.  The  former  places  the  employers  in 
a  position  to  yield  to  their  men's  demands  when  called 
upon,  and  the  latter  places  the  men  in  a  position  to  render 
those  demands  effective. 

These  are  all  truisms,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  them  in 
mind  when  surveying  the  progress  made  by  the  working 
class  in  Germany  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Both  con- 
ditions necessary  for  that  progress  have  been  fulfilled  in 


Germany  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Of  the  marvellous 
growth  of  German  industry,  German  commerce,  and  Ger- 
man national  wealth  in  the  course  of  the  last  generation 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  here  anything  beyond  mentioning 
the  bare  fact  that  in  at  least  two  of  these  respects  Germany 
now  stands  second  to  England,  the  oldest  industrial  and 
commercial  country  of  modern  times.  As  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  working  class,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  in 
the  period  between  i8gi  and  the  end  of  1909  the  number 
of  workers  organised  in  trade  unions  rose  from  277,659  to 
1,832,667 — this  in  the  chief  trade  unions,  called  the  "  Free," 
to  which,  however,  must  be  added  614,911  workers 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Christian  and  Hirsch-Duncker 
trade  organisations,  bringing  up  the  total  to  more  than 
2-4  millions.  This  is  a  prodigious  increase,  considering 
that  even  in  England  the  aggregate  membership  of  the 
trade  unions  does  not  exceed  2}^  millions.  That  they 
are  at  the  same  time  more  militant  and  actively  bent  upon 
making  the  best  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  by 
the  general  economic  progress  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  the  richest  country  in  Europe  for  strikes. 
Thus  in  1908,  according  to  German  official  statistics,  the 
number  of  strikes  in  Germany  was  1,347,  as  compared 
with  1,070  in  France,  721  in  Austria,  and  399  (including 
lock-outs)  in  England.*  In  the  year  1909  the  number  of 
strikes  in  Germany  amounted  to  1,419;  and  whereas  (to 
take  the  figures  of  1907)  in  this  country  the  expenditure  on 
trade  disputes  amounted  to  but  ^'133,363,  or  65  per  cent. 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  100  principal  trade  unions,  in 
Germany  the  same  item  (exclusive  of  lock-outs)  absorbed 
not  less  than  ;^76o,ooo,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  expen- 
diture of  the  trade  unions.f     Of  course,  this  frequency  of 

*  "  Reichsarbeitsblatt  "  for  March,    1910. 

t "  Der    6-.   Jahresbericht    des    Internationalen    Sekretars    der    gewerk- 
schaftlichen  Landeszentralen." 


strikes  in  Germany  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
German  workers  have  to  make  up  so  much  leeway,  but  it 
also  shows  that  the  German  trade  unions  act  with  vigour, 
and  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  leave  the  employers 
in  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  growth  of  national 
prosperity. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  German  workers  in  obtaining  improved 
conditions  of  labour,  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  such  a 
disadvantageously  placed  group  of  industrial  workers  as 
house-painters,  french-polishers,  etc.*  Their  numbers,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  exceed  55,000  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  their  position  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  trade  still  lags  at  a  backward  industrial  stage, 
being  split  up  among  a  very  large  number  (over  21,000) 
of  small  concerns,  and  is  subject  to  violent  seasonal  and 
other  fluctuations,  which  sometimes,  as  during  the  last 
winter,  render  unemployed  as  many  as  70  per  cent,  of  those 
organised  in  the  trade  union  for  periods  averaging  forty- 
three  days,  and  compel  no  fewer  than  45  per  cent,  of  the 
men  to  change  their  employers  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  understate  rather  than  to  overstate  their 
general  success  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  workers  in  this 
trade  as  typical  of  that  of  the  general  working-class  popula- 
tion, which  is  distributed  among  such  important  and 
highly  skilled  as  well  as  organised  branches  of  industry 
as  the  metal,  the  coal,  the  wood-working  trades,  etc.  It 
is  all  the  more  interesting  to  observe  that  the  German 
House-painters'  Trade  Union,  which  embraces  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade,  has  succeeded  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-five  years 


*  "  Erhebungen  des  Verbnndcs  der  Malcr  .  .  .  iibcr  die  Lohn-und 
Arbeitsverhaltnisse  im  Malergewerbe,"  Hamburg,  1909;  supplemented  by 
an  article,  "  Ein  Jubilaum  des  Malervcrbandes  "  in  Leipzigcr  Volkszeitung 
of  December  23,    1900. 


Rate  of  Wagts. 

Hours  of  Labcuy. 

[884         1909 

1884          1909 
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9      ...      9 
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10      ...      9 

4      ...      6^     . 

lo'^l   ...       9J^ 

4       ...       6%     . 

II       ...       9;^3 

VA  -      6        . 

..       io;i   ...       9J4 

3      -      5K     • 

12       ...     10 
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12       ...     10 

of  its  existence  in  effecting,   by  dint  of  694  strikes,   the 
following  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labour : 


Berlin        

Leipzig      

Frankfort 

Stuttgart 

Cassel        

Crefeld       

Gera  

The  position  of  the  house-painters  is  still  universally 
recognised  as  being  unsatisfactory,  but  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  it  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  obvious.  Moreover,  the  process  is  far  from 
having  ceased.  To  take  but  the  last  three  years,  from 
1906  to  1909,  we  find  that  whereas  in  the  former  year  176 
per  cent,  of  the  workers  received  under  5d.,  63-1  per  cent, 
between  5d.  and  75^d.,  and  19-3  per  cent.  7>^d.  and  more 
an  hour,  the  corresponding  percentage  figures  for  1909 
were  92,  663,  and  24-5.  On  the  whole,  the  average 
wage,  which  stood  in  1906  between  5>^d.  and  6%d.  an 
hour,  rose  in  1909  to  between  634^d.  and  7d.  Similarly, 
with  the  hours  of  labour,  whereas  in  1906  no  fewer  than 
5-9  per  cent,  of  the  workers  worked  more  than  60  hours  a 
week,  in  1909  it  was  only  2.5  per  cent.  A  decrease  from 
33.8  to  27.8  per  cent,  also  took  place  in  the  number  of 
men  who  worked  just  60  hours  a  week.  As  against  that 
the  number  of  men  who  worked  less  than  60  hours  a  week 
increased  from  60.3  to  69.8  per  cent. 

This  example  suffices  to  show  that  the  German  Trade 
Unions  have  not  existed  and  have  not  increased  in  vain, 
but  have  been  instrumental  in  substantially  raising  the 
wages  and  in  generally  improving  the  conditions  of 
labour.     Had  they  been  the  sole  factor  in  determining  the 
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share  of  the  product  of  national  labour  which,  under  the 
given  conditions  of  industrial  progress,  was  to  be  the 
worker's  own,  the  result  would  have  been  eminently  satis- 
factory. Unfortunately  the  Trade  Unions  have  not  been 
the  sole  factor  in  this  process.  There  has  been  still 
another  whose  action  they  had  to  neutralise,  and  that  is 
Protection. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  "share  in  the  national  product," 
and  we  have  quoted  a  few  figures  showing  the  rise  of 
wages.  Anyone  with  the  least  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  economics  will  perceive  that  the  two  conceptions  are  not 
really  commensurate,  that  a  rise  in  the  wages  will  but 
seldom  correctly  measure  the  additional  amount  of  the 
share  of  the  national  product  which  corresponds  to  it. 
Wages  are  expressed  in  money,  but  the  national  product 
of  labour  consists  of  articles  intended  for  consumption; 
and  if  these  articles  should  rise  in  price,  an  addition  to  the 
wages  of  a  corresponding  amount  will  not  mean  any  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  national  product,  but  will  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  were  before.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  advance  of  the 
working  class,  to  note  the  increase  in  the  monetary  value 
of  wages.  It  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain  their  real  value 
by  comparing  their  movement  with  that  in  the  prices  of 
those  articles  for  the  purchase  of  which  they  are  intended. 
Should  the  prices  of  those  articles  have  remained 
stationary,  the  increase  of  wages  would  also  mean  a  real 
increase  in  the  share  of  the  national  product.  Should 
those  prices  have  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wages 
and  to  the  same  extent,  the  increase  of  wages  would  leave 
the  worker  no  better  off  than  he  was  before.  And  should 
the  prices  have  increased  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  the 
wages,  the  position  of  the  worker  would  actually  be  worse 
than  before.  This  is  so  elementary  as  not  to  need  any 
further  elucidation. 


Now,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  Protection  on  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  for  which  the  wages  of  the 
German  working  class  have  to  be  exchanged?  It  is  the 
essence  and  justification  of  Protection  that  it  should  raise 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  it  undertakes  to  "pro- 
tect," since  otherwise  it  would  be  no  protection.  Accord- 
ingly, we  should  expect  in  advance  that  the  protective 
duties  which  at  present  obtain  in  Germany  must  have 
increased  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  working-class  con- 
sumption ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Confining 
ourselves  to  Berlin,  we  find  for  the  chief  breadstuffs  the 
following  movement  of  prices  (in  marks  per  lOO  kilos., 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  metric  ton*)  :  — 

Rye  Rye  Wheat  Wheat 

Rye.  Flour.  Bread.  Wheat.  Flour.  Bread. 

1895       11.98  16.30  20.63  14-25  20.70  34.51 

1900       14-26  19.31  23.96  15.18  21.10  41.33 

1905        15-19  19-07  24.30  17.48  22.91  42.67 

1906       16.06  21.00  27.06  17.96  24.13  44.93 

1907       19-32  25.35  30.82  20.63  28.21  49.36 

1908  18.36       23.79       31.78       20.12        2S.OO       53.22 

1909  17-65       22.25       30.21        23.39       31.20       54.20 

1910  (March)  ...  15.69   —   28. 65  22.40   —   55.02 

The  figures  for  the  current  year  have  so  far  exhibited  a 
downward  tendency,  hut  their  steady  rise  during  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  years  is  most  remarkable.  The  considerable 
jump  in  the  prices  of  the  two  years,  1906-7,  is  specially 
noticeable,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction in  March  of  1906  of  the  new  customs  tariff  with 
its  increased  rates  of  duties.  Since  1907  the  prices  of 
rye  have  been  falling,  but  not  of  wheat,  and  in  the  first 

*  "  Vorwarts,"  May  31,  1910  (Wirtschaftlicher  Wochenbericht).  The 
figures  are  taken  from  the  official  Berlin  market  quotations.  See  also  Con- 
sular report  on  Frankfort  for  1908,  No.  4325^  Annual  Series,  1909,  p.  iq. 
It  may  be  noted  that   i   mark   is  equal  roughly  to  j   shilling. 
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quarter  of  tlio  present  year*,  the  price  of  wheat  stood  at 
Berlin  at  2262  per  100  kilos.,  whereas  in  London  it  was 
i6-45,  at  Odessa  16-76,  Chicago  17-35,  and  in  Liverpool 
19.13.  As  the  import  duty  on  wheat  amounts  to  5.5  marks 
per  100  kilos.,  the  difference  between  the  Berlin  and  the 
world's  market  price,  w^hich  is  practically  that  of  London, 
shows  the  effect  of  Protection  almost  to  a  penny. 

The  prices  of  meat  have  moved  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner.  To  take  the  Berlin  prices  only,  we  find  that  their 
movement  since  the  middle  of  the  'nineties  of  the  last 
century  has  been  as  follows  (in  marks  per  100  kilos. t):  — 


Btef. 

Pork. 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

IS96-I900    ... 

...     114.07 

98.06 

119.04 

107.02 

1901-1901;    ... 

...     127.03 

1 1 1.03 

135-09 

126.06 

1906 

...     147.07 

133-08 

162.07 

157-07 

1907 

...     146.06 

110.03 

163.04 

149.03 

I90S 

189.00 

116.03 

156.06 

140.07 

Here,  again,  we  observe  a  steady  increase,  particularly 
noticeable  in  1906,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
customs  tariff.  Taking  the  average  price  of  all  meat 
throughout  the  German  Empire,  we  find,  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  the  German  Butchers'  Association, J  that 
while  in  1907  it  stood  at  127  marks  per  100  kilos.,  and  in 
1908  at  127.05  marks,  it  rose  in  1909  to  134.06  marks. 
The  upward  movement  is  still  rapidly  proceeding,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  showing  the  average 
weekly  prices  in  June,  1909,  and  June,  1910,  in  fifty 
Prussian  markets  (in  marks  per  100  kilos.) §':  — 


June,  1909.  June,  igio. 

June,  1909.  June,  19 

Beef    .. 

-•-     155     -•-     159 

Mutton         ...     167     ...     171 

Veal    .. 

...     175     ...     177 

Bncon          ...     1S7     ...     1S7 

Pork    .. 

...     155     ...     160 

Horseflesh  ...       74     ...       75 

*    "  Vicrtcljahrsheft  zur  .Sialisiilc  des   Deutschon   Reiches,"    1910,    I. 
t   Report  on  Frankfort  for   i()07,   No.  4084,  Annual  Series,   1908,  p.    18; 
Report  on  Frankfort  for  1908,  p.  20. 

t  Quoted  by  "  Vorwiirts,"  June  5,  1910. 
§  Quotid  by  "  Vorwarts,"  June  25,    1910. 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  the  poor  man's  meats — pork, 
bacon,  and  horseflesh — are  either  increasing  in  price  or,  at 
best,   remaining  stationary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  though  the  entire  range  of  the 
articles  of  everyday  consumption  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Protection  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  rise 
of  prices.  The  fact  is  really  so  well  known  and  so  little 
disputed  that  the  figures  quoted  by  us  may  be  taken  rather 
as  an  illustration  than  as  a  proof  of  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  life  in  Germany.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  growth 
of  meat  prices  is  a  phenomenon  observable  of  late  all  over 
the  world,  not  excluding  England.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
breadstuffs,  so  in  that  of  meat.  Protection  adds  to  the 
world's  market  price,  whatever  that  may  be,  the  whole 
amount  of  duty.  "  The  steady  increase  of  price  of  meat 
observable  during  recent  years " — so  runs  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  33rd  annual  congress  of  the  German 
Butchers'  Association,  held  on  June  14th  of  the  present 
year*"  is  due  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  high  duties  on 
cattle,  which  are  only  profitable  to  agriculture."  And  the 
butchers  ought  to  know. 

Now,  is  an  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  a 
burden  or  not?  Curiously  enough,  there  are  still  some 
who  doubt  it.  These  are  chiefly  the  Agrarians,  both  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  We  can  well  believe  their 
sincerity,  because  to  them  the  growth  of  prices  of  bread 
and  meat  is  really  not  a  burden,  but  a  relief.  Not  so  the 
working  class  and  what  may  be  called  the  petty  bourgeoisie, 
who  together  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation.  They  know,  or,  at  least,  they  feel,  that  if  they 
have  to  pay  5  marks  on  every  100  kilos,  of  rye  by  way  of 
duty,  this  makes  (reckoning  86  parts  of  bread  out  of  every 
100  parts   of  corn)   5.80  marks   for   every    100   kilos,   of 

*"  Frankfurter  Zeitung,"  June  15,   iqio. 
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rye-bread  they  consume;  and  as  each  adiih  consumes 
between  i8o  and  200  kilos  a  year,  it  means  an  additional 
burden  for  every  grown-up  person  of  at  least  10  marks, 
or,  taking  an  average  family  of  five  persons,  an  additional 
burden  of  35  marks  per  annum  on  bread  alone.  To 
that  extent  every  adult  worker  has  to  earn  more  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  his  family  in  the  same  state  of  fitness.  And 
that  is  only  bread,  and  rye-bread,  too.  Should  he  wish  to 
retain  in  the  household  wheaten  bread,  he  would  have  to 
earn  not  35,  but  42  marks  more  than  he  did  before  the 
introduction  of  the  duty  on  wheat,  and  more  by  the  same 
amount  than  his  colleague  in  England  need  earn.  And 
where  is  the  meat?  Where  are  the  vegetables?  Where 
is  the  butter  and  other  dairy  produce  ?  Where  are  the 
industrial  articles  of  consumption,  the  wool,  the  cotton, 
the  leather,  the  building  materials,  and  numerous  others 
which  are  used  for  clothing,  housing,  and  other  requisites 
of  life?  On  all  these  indispensable  things,  with  the  ex- 
ception— who  would  have  thought  it? — of  foreign  decora- 
tions, of  dead  bodies  in  coffins,  and  of  donkeys  ( !),  he  has 
to  pay  an  enhanced  price  owing  to  the  duties,  and  to  that 
extent  he  must  either  forego  them  or  exert  himself  in  order 
to  earn  more.  The  latest  historian  of  the  financial  policy 
of  the  German  Empire*  has  made  an  interesting  calcula- 
tion showing  the  extent  of  the  burden  which  is  imposed  on 
the  German  people  by  the  aggregate  duties  on  consump- 
tion. Taking,  first,  the  duties  on  corn,  it  would  appear 
that  in  1908  the  Imperial  Exchequer  obtained  from  that 
source  the  sum  of  ;^io6  millions.  But  that,  of  course, 
does  not  exhaust  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  consumer, 
as  the  duty  raises  the  price  not  only  of  the  imported,  but 
also  of  the  home-produced  article.  The  amount  of  rye 
consumed  in  that  year  amounted  to  87  double  hundred- 

*E.  Wiirm,  "  Die  Finanzgeschichte  des  Deutschcn  Reichcs^"  Hamburg, 
1910,  pp.  248-253. 


weights  (loo  kilos.),  of  which  about  one-quarter  was  con- 
sumed by  the  agricultural  population  without  paying  any 
duty.  The  remainder,  about  65  millions  double  hundred- 
weights, was  consumed  by  the  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion, which  had  to  pay  5  marks  more  on  each  100  kilos, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  duty — a  total  of  £163  millions. 
The  same  calculation  shows  that  on  wheat  was  paid, 
during  the  year,  an  additional  £11-2  millions.  Taking 
the  last  two  items  together,  we  find  that  the  people  of 
Germany  paid  for  its  two  chief  breadstuffs  the  sum  of 
;^27-5  millions  to  the  Agrarians  plus,  on  the  imported 
corn,  ;^io-6  millions  to  the  Exchequer,  a  total  of  ^^38-1 
millions.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  found  that  the  extra 
charge  imposed  by  the  duties  on  cattle  and  meat  amounted 
in  1908  to  ^^700,000  for  the  Exchequer  and  ^202  millions 
for  the  Agrarians,  a  total  of  nearly  £21  millions.  Alto- 
gether, taking  all  articles  of  consumption,  including 
articles  of  so-called  luxury,  like  tobacco,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee, 
etc.,  the  extra  burden  imposed  upon  the  German  people  by 
the  various  duties  and  their  effect  on  the  prices  of  the 
home-produced  articles  amounted,  according  to  our  author, 
in  1908  to  not  less  than  ;^24i  millions  for  the  State  and 
;^63-2  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agrarians,  a  total  of  ;^87-3 
millions,  or  29s.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  jCy  5s.  per 
family  of  five.     A  nice  little  burden  that ! 

The  extra  charge  imposed  by  the  industrial  pro- 
tective duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  is  more 
difficult  to  estimate,  as  in  this  case  the  amount  of  duty 
does  not  always  find  full  expression  in  the  extra  prices; 
and,  besides,  complete  statistics  of  production  are  not 
available.  In  the  same  year,  1908,  the  industrial  duties 
yielded  to  the  State  something  like  ;<^n-8  millions  on  a 
total  value  of  imported  goods  amounting  to  ;^79-2  mil- 
lions. That  would  make  an  increase  of  price  of  something 
like  13  per  cent,  on  the  world's  market  value.     In  the  case 
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of  iron  and  textile  goods,  the  figure  is  almost  exact  to  a 
fraction ;  and  as  the  value  of  production  in  those  branches 
is  statistically  known,  it  appears  that  in  those  cases,  sup- 
posing the  duty  to  take  full  effect,  the  extra  charge  on  the 
consumer  amounts  to  £21-$  millions.  But  the  duty  does 
not  always  find  adequate  expression  in  the  prices  of  goods, 
except  in  those  cases  where  internal  competition  is 
eliminated  by  means  of  syndicates.  Herr  Wurm  makes  a 
big  allowance  by  reducing  the  average  ratio  of  the  duty  to 
the  value  of  the  articles  from  13  to  4  per  cent.,  and  arrives 
at  the  very  plausible  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  price  of 
industrial  articles  owing  to  the  protective  duties  amounted 
in  1908  to  close  upon  ;^5o  millions.  This,  added  to  the 
amount  received  from  the  industrial  duties  by  the  Ex- 
chequer, makes  the  sum  of  about  ^61 -8  millions,  which, 
being  added  to  the  agrarian  charge  of  jCS-jt,  millions, 
yields  a  total  annual  burden,  imposed  upon  the  population 
of  Germany  by  Protection,  of  nearly  ;^i5o  millions,  or 
47s.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  £11  15s.  per  family  of 
five. 

Of  course,  this  estimate  is  only  approximate.  No  man 
can  estimate  in  anything  like  an  exact  fashion  the  tribute 
which  is  extracted  by  the  German  landlords  and  large 
capitalists  year  by  year  from  the  pockets  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  by  means  of  that  shrewd  contrivance  called 
Protection.  But  even  that  approximate  calculation  is  use- 
ful as  showing  that  this  tribute  must  be  enormous.  Two 
recent  inquiries,*  carried  on  independently  of  each  other 
by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  and  the  German  Metal 
Workers'  Union — the  one  into  the  condition  of  852 
families  of  the  working  class  and  petty  officials  and 
teachers  in  32  large  towns,  and  the  other  into  the  earnings 

*  "  Erhebunj;^  von  Wirtschaftsrcrhnungcn  mindcrbcinittclter  Fnmilion 
im  Deiitschen  Rcichc  Bearbcitct  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amtc," 
Berlin,  1909;  "320  Haushaltungcn  von  Metalarbeitcrn,"  Stuttgart,  1909. 
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of  320  families  of  metal  workers  in  42  towns — have  shown 
that  the  annual  average  earnings  of  a  working-class  family 
barely  amounts  to  £()2.  Imagine  such  a  family  paying 
away  in  extra  prices  on  its  necessaries  of  life  something 
like  £11  a.  year  ! 

How,  then,  is  such  a  situation  to  be  met?  Obviously 
the  main  concern  of  the  worker  must  be  to  increase  his 
income.  He  must  henceforth  fight  not,  as  heretofore,  for 
an  improvement  in  his  condition,  but  against  its  deteriora- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  discrepancy  which  has  now  set 
in  between  the  monetary  and  the  real  value  of  his  wages. 
He  has  to  do  over  again  the  fight  which  he  has  carried 
through,  may  be,  ten  years  previously,  in  order  merely  to 
bring  up  his  wages  to  the  new  level  of  prices.  That  this 
is  no  easy  matter  is  obvious,  and  it  helps  to  explain  why 
the  number  of  strikes  in  Germany  suddenly  jumped  up  from 
2,403  in  1905  to  3,328  in  the  following  year,  affecting  5,068 
industrial  concerns,  as  against  3,655  in  1905.*  In  the 
year  1906  increased  protective  duties  were  introduced  on 
all  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  workers  had  to  fight  for 
their  bare  life.  It  was  "a  year  of  struggles,"  as  it  was 
called,  and  even  the  State  and  municipal  employes  took 
part  in  those  struggles,  demanding  increases  of  salary  and 
additional  grants.  The  Prussian  railway  administration 
alone  was  compelled  to  distribute  something  like  ;^5o,ooo 
to  enable  its  employes  to  withstand  the  first  shock  of 
reinforced  Protection. f 

Did  the  results  of  those  struggles  prove  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  situation  ?  Have  the  German 
workers  in  their  subsequent  agitation  and  action  succeeded 
in  gaining  back,  or  even  perhaps  improving,  the  position 
from  which  they  had  been  hurled  down  by  the  imposition 

*  Report  on  Frankfort  for   1908,   p.   72. 

+  Report  on  Frankfort  for  1906,  No.  3,847,  Annual  Series,  1907,  p.  15. 


of  a  new  burden  in  1906?  It  has  been  estimated*  that 
between  1896  and  iyo6  general  wages  increased  in  Ger- 
many by  some  37  to  38  per  cent.  On  the  Prussian  State 
Railways,  as  officially  stated,  the  increase  between  1895 
and  1907  amounted  to  33-6  per  cent.,  and  a  return  of 
workmen  employed  by  the  municipalities,  which  was 
issued  in  1908,  shows  that  between  1902  and  1907  they  had 
their  wages  increased  by  ss  to  38  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  representative  of  the  Government  in  the 
Reichstag  was  himself  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  alone  had  increased  within  the  last- 
mentioned  period  by  22  to  25  per  cent.f  To  this  must  be 
added  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
enormously  increased  in  price  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years.  We  are  told+  that  even  the  cheapest  quality  of 
wool  has  risen  in  price  by  more  than  48  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years;  that  "the  retail  price  of  cotton  goods  has 
been  raised  by  25  to  40  per  cent,  within  a  recent  short 
period";  that  "the  increase  of  rents  of  small  apartments 
in  Munich  for  the  last  few  years  has  averaged  between 
10  and  20  per  cent.  " ;  and  that  the  prices  of  coal,  petro- 
leum, candles  have  all  risen  considerably.  At  the  same 
time,  while  the  prices  continue  to  grow^  we  find§  that 
whereas  in  1906  the  number  of  unsuccessful  strikes  formed 
only  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  failures 
rose  to  42-5  in  1907  and  522  in  1908,  thus  showing  that 
the  recovery  of  the  ground  which  is  being  lost  with  every 

*  Report  on   Frankfort  for   1908,   pp.   25-26. 

tThe  author  of  this  statement,  though  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Consular  Report,  was  Rheinbaben,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  statement 
was  ridiculed  by  the  Social-Democrats.  Rheinbaben,  of  course,  was  persona 
gratissima  with  the  Agrarians,  and  though  recently  dismissed  by  Herr  von 
Bethmann   HoUweg,   may  yet  take  his  revenge. 

X  Report  on   Frankfort  for   1908,  pp.   26   and  following. 

§   Ibid  p.  7j. 
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additional  increase  of  prices  becomes  more  difficult  every 
year. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  two  parallel  movements  of  prices  and  wages  in 
order  to  see  whicfi  of  the  two  is  proceeding  more  rapidly. 
Unfortunately  very  few  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  those  few  have  proved  highly  unscientific. 
The  best  known  of  these  attempts — one  which  has  also 
been  made  some  use  of  in  this  country  by  the  Tariff 
Reform  press — is  the  one  which  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Correspondenzblatt,  the  organ  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  German  Trade  Unions,  in  its  polemic  with  Herr 
Kautsky,  the  theoretical  leader  of  the  German  Social- 
Democrats,  on  just  the  subject  with  which  we  ourselves 
are  now  dealing.  Herr  Kautsky*  having  (without  in  the 
least  disparaging  the  enormous  services  rendered  by  the 
Trade  Unions)  expressed  his  opinion  that  in  future,  owing 
to  the  constant  rise  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  Trade  Unions 
were  not  likely  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  same  successes  as 
they  had  done  in  the  past,  the  Correspondensblatt  set  out, 
in  a  long  series  of  articles,  to  prove  the  contrary,  using 
for  the  purpose  of  its  argument  wage  statistics  supplied  to 
it  by  various  Trade  Unions  for  a  large  number  of  years, 
as  well  as  special  statistics  collated  for  it  by  Herr  Calwer, 
a  well-known  statistician,  formerly  himself  a  Social- 
Democrat,  on  the  movement  of  prices  of  some  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  everyday  consumption. f  With  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  movement  of  wages  in  various 
trades  (similar  to  those  quoted  by  us  at  the  beginning 
respecting  the  House  Painters'  Union)  there  is  no  reason 
to  quarrel.     It  is  the  figures  supplied  by  Herr  Calwer+ 

*"  Der  Weg  zur  Macht,"  Berlin,  1909,  p.  74  and  following. 
"     tThe  articles  have  now  been  issued  in  a  booklet  form  :  "  Sisyphiisarbelt 
Oder  positive  Erfolge?  "  Berlin,  1910. 

J  "  Sisyphusarbeit,"  pp.  21-25. 
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which  are  open  to  serious  objection.  They  have  been 
taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Office,  and  relate  to  17  commodities,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  constitute  at  least  67  per  cent,  of  those 
which  enter  the  working-class  household.  They  have 
been  "weighted"  by  him  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
enter  consumption,  and  the  aggregate  movement  of  their 
prices,  expressed  in  index  numbers,  has  been  drawn  up  in 
the  following  fashion  :  — 


1895  ...  . 

...  100.00 

1902 

.   ...  111.86 

1896  ...  . 

99-74 

1903   ...   . 

...  111.89 

1897  ...  . 

...  106.46 

1904   ...   . 

.   ...  115.92 

1898  ...  . 

.   ...  III. 77 

1905   ...   . 

...  122.65 

1899  ... 

.   ...  108.15 

1906   ...   . 

•   -•  122.59 

1900 

•   ...  115-49 

1907   ...   . 

...  129.61 

I90I  ...  . 

.   -.  "4-34 

1908 

...  127.46 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  period  of  1895-1908  the 
prices  of  17  of  the  most  important  articles  of  consumption 
only  increased  by  27-4  per  cent.,  and  that  the  highest 
increase  since  1895  took  place  in  the  year  1907,  when  it 
amounted  to  29-6  per  cent.  It  was  not  difficult  to  show, 
in  face  of  these  small  figures,  that  wages  have  increased 
in  the  same  period,  at  least,  to  the  same  extent. 

Even  if  this  were  true,  the  consolation  for  the  working 
class  would  have  been  too  small,  for  it  would  have  meant 
that  its  efforts  of  the  last  few  years  were  practically  ab- 
sorbed by  the  struggle  in  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and.  by  no  means  directed  towards  the 
further  improvement  of  its  condition,  to  which  it  was 
entitled  by  the  general  increase  of  industry  and  trade. 
The  statistics,  however,  are,  in  addition,  greatly  mis- 
leading, and  that  for  two  capital  reasons.  The  first,  and 
minor  one,  is  that  these  are  wholesale,  and  not  retail, 
prices.  It  is  a  general  error  to  suppose  that  retail  prices 
follow  the  wholesale  in  anything  like  a  parallel  movement, 
keeping  approximate  pace  with  them   in  either  direction. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  retail  prices  follow  the 
wholesale  in  the  upivard  direction,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  do  not  follow  them  in  the  downward  direction. 
Every  upward  movement  in  wholesale  prices  is  certain  to 
be  more  than  carried  out  in  retail  prices;  but  when  it 
comes  to  falling,  the  fall  in  the  wholesale  prices  will  have 
to  be  considerable,  indeed,  before  the  retail  prices  budge 
an  inch.  This  can  be  easily  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  for  corn  and  bread,  quoted  by  us  on  p.  9,*  and 
it  constitutes  just  the  universal  complaint  at  the  present 
moment  in  Germany.  "The  unhealthy  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  flour  and  bread  prices,"  writes  a  correspondent 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  July  7th,  of  the  present 
year,  "which  has  commenced  since  the  drop  of  the  prices 
of  corn,  still  continues  unabated.  The  last  months  have 
brought  us  rather  a  further  increase  in  the  tension,  and 
so  it  happens  that  though  the  corn  prices  are  this  year 
much  lower  than  last  year,  the  retail  prices  of  bread  show 
no,  or  very  little,  abatement."  The  correspondent  there- 
upon quotes  figures,  showing  that  whereas  the  prices  of 
corn  have  dropped  in  May  of  the  present  year,  as  com- 
pared with  May  of  last  year,  in  Berlin  by  20  and  in  50 
German  towns  by  19  per  cent.,  and  the  prices  of  rye-flour 
have  fallen  within  the  same  period  in  Berlin  by  24  and  in 


*The  Difference  in  prices  betiveen 
Rye  Bread         Wheaten  Bread 
and  Rye.            aitd  Wheat. 

189s 

... 

...      8.65 

20.26 

1900 

...       9.70 

..         26.15 

1 90s 

...       9.11 

25.19 

1906 

...     11.00 

26.97 

1907 

...     11.50 

28.73 

1908 

...     13.13 

32.10 

1909 

...     12.56 

30.80 

I9I0 

(March) 

...     12.99 

32.62 

It   will   be 

seen 

that   the   bread  prices 

increase   muc 

h  quicker  than  the 

corn   prices. 
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50  German  towns  by  15  per  cent.,  the  price  of  i  kilo- 
gramme of  rye-bread  has  only  been  lowered  in  50  German 
tow-ns  from  32  to  31  pfennigs — that  is,  by  less  than  3  per 
cent.  In  fact,  less  than  one-half  of  these  towns  exhibit  a 
fall  of  bread  prices,  while  in  the  others  they  have  either 
remained  the  same  or  even  increased.  To  the  latter  cate- 
gory belong  such  places  as  Dijsseldorf,  Koblenz,  Essen, 
Crefeld,  and  others. 

It  is,  then,  clear  that  Herr  Calwer's  figures  do  not  by 
any  means  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  the  rise  which  the 
prices  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  period  under 
review.  It  must  be  considerably  higher  than  27  per  cent., 
and  to  that  extent  exceeded  the  advance  made  by  the  rise 
of  w^ages. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another,  and  far  more  important, 
fallacy  which  vitiates  Herr  Calwer's  statistics,  and  this  is 
the  character  of  the  articles  which  he  has  chosen  for  his 
table  as  w^ell  as  his  manner  of  weighting  them.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  alongside  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  rye, 
wheat,  potatoes,  rice,  beef,  veal,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  he  also 
introduced  in  his  table  the  wholesale  prices  for  pig  iron, 
coal,  cotton,  jute,  and  silk,  all  of  which  arc  certainly 
articles  of  industrial  consumption,  entering  in  an  indirect 
way  into  the  working-class  households,  but  are  by  no 
means  articles  of  personal  consumption  ?  Not  content 
with  that,  he  weights  these  articles  in  a  most  curious 
fashion,  endowing,  for  instance,  pig  iron  with  a  consump- 
tion value  of  584 — actually  more  than  wheat  or  even  rye, 
which  participate  in  consumption  with  but  respectively 
329  and  5-24  per  cent. — and  coal  with  a  gigantic  value  of 
64-84  per  cent.  What  this  means  can  easily  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  simple  calculation  :*  In  1907 
the  per  head  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  German  Empire 

*  Kautsky,    "  Ncuc  Zcit,"   Septenibor  3,    icjoq,   pp.   S-'8-8jo. 
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was  94  kilos.,  and  of  coal  2,065  kilos.  Supposing  a 
working-class  family  of  five  persons,  we  may  readily  grant 
that  it  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  year  470  kilos,  of 
wheat.  But  can  anyone  imagine  that  it  also  consumed 
over  10,000  kilos.,  equal  to  10  metric  tons,  of  coal?  Yet 
this  is  what  follo^\'S  from  Herr  Calwer's  statistics,  who 
lumped  together  the  personal  and  industrial  consumption 
of  coal,  and  introduced  the  entire  quantity  into  the  work- 
ing-class household.  The  result  of  such  a  method  of  cal- 
culation is  the  more  fallacious,  as  the  last  increase  of 
duties  in  1906  mainly  affected  foodstuffs,  leaving  a  good 
deal  of  the  raw  material  for  industrial  production  either 
free  (coal,  iron  ore,  and  cotton)  or  with  the  same  duty.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  rise  of  prices  has  chiefly  taken 
place  in  the  articles  of  personal  consumption,  and,  in  add- 
ing to  them  the  raw  material  for  production,  Herr  Calwer 
has  artificially  concealed  its  effect.  His  protagonist,  Herr 
Kautsky,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  separate  the  two  kinds 
of  commodities,  and  has  found  that  whereas,  according  to 
Calwer's  tables,  the  increase  of  prices  between  1903  and 
1905  of  the  17  articles  mentioned  by  him  only  amounted  to 
9-6  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  prices  for  foodstuffs  was  in 
reality  as  follows  :  wheat  85  per  cent.,  rye  14-8,  potatoes 
38-9,  pork  287,  and  beef  7-5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  movement  of  the  prices  on  industrial  raw  material  has 
shown  an  increase  of  03  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  coal,  no 
change  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  and  a  reduction  of  7  and  5 
per  cent,  respectively  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  silk.  No 
wonder  that  the  average  prices  of  the  two  kinds  of  com- 
modities combined  only  showed  an  increase  of  9  per  cent. ! 
We  have  dwelt  on  Herr  Calwer's  statistics  at  such 
length  because  they  have  greatly  delighted  the  German 
Agrarians  as  well  as  our  own  Tariff  Reformers,  to  whom 
they  have  supplied  a  "scientific "  proof  of  their  contention, 
that  Protection  has  brought  no  evil  to  the  German  work- 
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ing  class.*     As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  statistics  are  utterly 
worthless,  and  cannot  be  used  either  one  way  or  another. 

This  unfortunate  attempt  has  been  the  only  one  made 
to  show  by  means  of  parallel  tables  whether  the  movement 
of  wages  has  succeeded  in  overtaking  that  of  the  high 
prices  caused  by  the  new  protective  duties. f  On  another 
occasion,:^  however,  the  Correspondenzhlatt  itself  acknow- 
ledged that  "the  German  working  class  certainly  owes  no 
advantage  to  the  protective  duties,"  and  makes  great  fun 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  tourists,  who  pretend  to  find  so  much 
prosperity  among  the  German  proletariat.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think,  as  our  own  Consul  at  Frankfort  remarks,  § 
that  "the  increase  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  within 
recent  years  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
cannot  have  placed  the  workman  in  a  better  position  if  the 
margin  is  considered  which  he  is  likely  to  keep  over  at  the 
end  of  the  year  after  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  paid 
for."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  industrial  inspectors 
themselves,  who  in  their  reports  emphasise  the  fact  that 
"the  considerable  rise  of  wages  during  the  last  three  years 
has  offered  a  barely  sufficient  compensation  for  the  simul- 
taneous rise  of  prices  of  all  necessaries  of  Iife."||     The 

*  See,  for  instance,  article  "Wages  and  Prices  in  Germany,"  in  the 
"  Times "  of  May  5,  1910,  where  the  author  complacently  remarks  : 
"  Calwer's  index  number  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  a  figure 
as  we  are  likely  to  get." 

t  An  interesting  table  is  quoted  by  Herr  G.  Gothein  in  his  pamphlet  : 
"  Der  von  der  staatlichen  Wirtschaftspolitik  in  Dcutsrhland  erziclte  EfTekt 
auf  industrieile  u.  landwirtschaftsliche  Entwickelung."  Berlin,  iooq,  pp. 
42-43.  It  bears  out  in  the  main  our  contention,  but  it  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  it  compares  the  earnings  of  workmen  in  Silesia  with  food  prices  in  other 
parts  of  Germany — Berlin,  Breslau  and  Magdeburg. 

X  In  the  issue  of  May  7,  1910,  article  :  "  Die  LcbensverhiiUnissc  des 
deutschen  Arbeiters  in  englisher  Beleuchtung." 

§  Report  for  1908,  p.  29. 

II  Gothein,  I.e.,  p.  44.  Cf.  Report  on  Frankfort  for  1907,  p.  22  :  "  Under 
the  present  circumstances  the  increase  in  wages  in  no  way  betters  the 
workman's  position,  because  it  is  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living."    Also  Report  on   Frankfort  for   1906,   pp.  g-io. 
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Socialist  press,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  beginningf,  holds  a 
similar  view. 

It  can,  then,  easily  be  imagined  what  a  detrimental 
effect  Protection  must  have  had  in  the  past,  and  is  still 
having  at  present,  on  the  material  condition  of  the  German 
worker.  Sharing  as  he  does  in  the  general  struggle  for 
life,  which  is  the  lot  of  the  working  class  all  over  the 
world,  he  is,  in  addition,  handicapped  in  his  struggle  for 
improvement  by  the  artificially  enhanced  prices  of  most 
of  the  articles  of  his  consumption.  No  sooner  does  he, 
by  dint  of  great  exertions,  succeed  in  raising  his  standard 
of  life  than  he  is  dragged  down  by  a  further  enhancement 
of  prices,  and  is  obliged  to  do  the  same  battle  over  again.* 
It  is  simply  impossible  that  the  success  of  his  exertions 
should  always  keep  pace  with  his  ever-increasing  needs, 
and  it  must  frequently  happen,  as  with  a  swimmer  against 
the  current,  that  after  a  hard  struggle  he  finds  himself  still 
behind  the  point  where  he  was  when  he  entered  upon  it. 
The  things  he  then  lacks  have  to  be  supplemented  from 
other  sources,  or  else  he  has  to  forego  them  as  no  longer 
attainable.  Among  those  additional  sources  of  income, 
the  labour  of  the  other  members  of  the  family — above  all 
of  the  wife — occupies  the  first  place.  It  was  one  of  the 
sensational  revelations  of  the  last  census  in  Germany  that 
female  labour,  which  in  1882  attracted  but  18-46  per  cent, 
of  the  female  population  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1895  only 
19-97  P^i"  cent.,  was  found  in  1907  to  absorb  the  energies 
of  no  fewer  than  2637  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  popula- 
tion .'t  Another  source  of  income  is  the  sub-letting  of 
rooms,  which  has  become  almost  a  normal  phenomenon  in 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  (hat  immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the 
new  tariff  in  1906  the  withdrawals  from  the  Berlin  saving  banks  began 
to  increase,  exceeding  the  deposits  by  1,250,000  marks  in  September  of 
that  year  alone.  See  Janssen,  "  Liberale  Bauernpolitik,"  Berlin,  1910, 
p.  90. 

t   Report  on  Frankfort  for  1908,  p.  77. 
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all  the  large  towns.  Both  means  of  increasing  the  income 
of  the  family  tell  heavily  on  the  standard  of  comfort  and 
health  of  the  workers ;  but  even  these  means  are  often 
found  inadequate  to  meet  the  pressure  of  life.  An  inquiry 
recently  made  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Munich — we 
are  told  by  our  Consul  at  Frankfort*. — "has  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  average  of  the  skilled  organised  workmen 
there  earn  an  annual  average  wage  of  1,291  marks  50 
pfennigs;  out  of  30  households  examined  it  was  found 
that  in  18  the  wife  was  compelled  to  earn  an  additional 
wage  to  contribute  towards  the  necessary  expenditure. 
Subsidiary  incomes  are  supplied  by  the  sub-letting  of 
rooms  and  by  the  insurance  against  sickness,  etc.  .  .  An 
expert,  charged  by  the  city  of  Munich  with  the  analysis 
of  the  collected  material,  has  published  it  as  his  conclusion 
that  a  family  with  three,  or  at  the  utmost  with  four, 
children  can  only  just  manage  to  live  healthily  and  re- 
spectably from  the  wage  of  a  skilled  worker  by  exercising 
the  greatest  economy  and  thrift;  every  prolonged  illness 
or  any  other  unemployment  .  .  .  must  upset  his  nicely 
balanced  family  budget.  .  .  .  The  opinion,  moreover, 
emphatically  states  that  the  households  examined,  being 
those  of  skilled  and  organised  workers,  ranked  rather 
above  the  average,  and  that  the  picture  presented  would 
become  much  more  hopeless  if  a  similar  inquiry  could 
have  been  extended  to  the  unskilled  and  unorganised 
classes. "t 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this  picture  of  working-class 
poverty  is  not  confined  to  Germany,  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  the  enhanced  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 

*   L.c. ,  p.  30. 

•  +  The  wife  of  a  Charlottcnbiirg  smith  concUidrs  her  report  to  the  Metal 
Workers*  Union  with  the  following  words  :  "  And  thus  one  has  to  stoop, 
to  wriggle,  to  economise,  and  to  pinch  oneself  in  every  direction,  only  to 
be  able  to  drag  on  a  bare  existence." — "  320  Haushaltungsrcchnungcn," 
p.  90. 
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have  substantially  contributed  to  it.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by 
"exercising  the  greatest  economy  and  thrift,"  that  is,  by 
cutting  down  their  expenditure  and  consumption — in  other 
words,  by  lowering  their  standard  of  life — that  a  great 
number  of  German  working-class  families  are  able,  in  face 
of  the  effects  of  protective  duties,  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  The  consumption  of  bread  is  constantly  falling,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — * 

Per  head  of  the  Population, 
{in  kilos). 


Rye. 

Wheat. 

1893-8  . 

148.8 

..      91.2 

1905-6    . 

M9-0 

..      92.8 

1906-7    . 

1435 

..      87.9 

1907-8   . 

142-4 

..      84.4 

1908-9    . 

Mi-3 

••      77-5 

The  drop  from  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending 
1898  has  been  enormous,  and  it  will  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  that  it  was  in  1906,  just  when  the  new 
tariff  came  into  force,  that  the  downward  movement  began. 
The  responsibility  of  the  protective  duties  for  the  decrease 
of  consumption  of  bread  is  thus  patent.  As  against  that 
the  consumption  of  meat  exhibits  a  tendency  to  rise.  It 
amounted  in  1906  to  50  kilos,  per  head,  in  1907  to  52-4 
kilos.,  and  in  1908  to  53  kilos. f  There  is,  however,  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  figures  are  largely  mis- 
leading. In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  while  pointing 
out  that  the  consumption  of  meat  in  1904  stood  at  5257 
kilos.,  so  that  the  progress  since  the  time  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  last  tariff  has  not  been  very  great. 
Secondly,  a  comparison  with  the  figures  quoted  by  our 
Consul   in    Frankfort,  J    showing  a  consumption    of   the 

*  Wurm,  I.e.,  p.  247.  "  Vierteljahrsheften  zur  Statistik  der  Deutschen 
Reiches,"   1910,  I. 

t  Wurm,  I.e.,  p.  264.     Janssen,  "  Liberale  Bauernpolitik,"  p.  92. 
\    Report  on  Frankfort  for  1908,  p.  34. 
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four  chief  kinds  of  meat  (beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  pork), 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  but  44- 18  kilos,  in  1908, 
with  correspondingly  lower  figures  for  the  preceding  years, 
leads  one  to  think  that  the  larger  official  figures  must 
include  also  other  kinds  of  meat,  such  as  fow'l  and  game, 
which  are  certainly  not  working-class  food,  or  the  inferior 
meat  of  horses,  which  would  vitiate  the  economic  meaning 
of  the  alleged  rise  of  consumption.  Lastly,  it  is  highly 
problematic  if  the  increase  of  meat  consumption  could  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  working  class  at  all,  seeing  that 
the  figure  of  1908  would  imply  a  meat  consumption  per 
working-class  family  of  something  like  265  kilos.,  whereas 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  in  the  course  of  its  inquiry, 
mentioned  above,  found  among  such  families  an  average 
consumption  of  meat  amounting  per  head  to  but  275  kilos. 
a  year.*  It  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  meat  consump- 
tion, if  such  has  taken  place,  is  due  to  the  larger  consump- 
tion of  the  better  situated  classes. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible,  for  lack  of  exact  data, 
to  trace  the  movement  of  consumption  of  other  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is,  however,  "characteristic  of  the  times,"  to 
quote  our  excellent  Consul  at  Frankfort, f  "that  one  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  (that  at  Sonnenberg)  should 
report  that  in  1908  a  demand  was  revived  for  cheaper 
classes  of  various  commodities,  the  manufacture  of  which 
had  been  abandoned  for  many  a  year,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  demand."  It  is  not  less  characteristic  of 
the  times  that  insurance  companies  should  complain  of 
financial  difficulties,  "owing  to  so  many  members  suc- 
cumbing to  invalidity  through  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
ment."+    "In  the  ever-increasing  wear  and  tear  of  modern 

*  Wurm,  I.e.,  p,  2C)j^. 

t  Report  on   Frankfort  for   looR,  p.  30. 

^  Janssen,  l.c,''p.  gi, 
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life,"  also  says  our  Consul  at  Frankfort,*  "the  question 
of  the  people's  nourishment,  and  in  consequence  the 
question  of  the  price  of  food,  gains,  if  possible,  in  im- 
portance. There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  already 
to-day  the  workman  is  no  longer  as  efficient,  certainly  no 
longer  as  physically  efficient,  as  formerly." 

There  is  thus  a  vast  amount  of  both  direct  and  indirect 
evidence  showing  how  difficult  it  has  become  nowadays, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  high  "protective"  tariff  in 
1906,  for  the  German  worker  to  keep  up  his  former 
standard  of  earnings  and  his  former  standard  of 
life.  Both  are  being  heavily  pressed  down  by  the 
artificial  enhancement  of  prices,  due  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  Agrarians  and  Protectionists  in  general,  and 
though  the  German  workman  is  fighting'  gallantly  for  his 
position,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  efforts  are  being 
crowned  with  success.  After  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  years  1892-1906,  the  period  of  modified  Free 
Trade,  he  has  now  to  struggle  incessantly  for  bare 
life,  with  but  slight  hopes  of  being  able  to  raise  its  level. 
And  to  think  that  all  this  energy  might  have  been  spent 
for  the  attainment  of  a  real  improvement  of  his  position, 
of  a  real  increase  of  the  share  of  the  ever-growing  national 
wealth  !  Small  wonder  that  the  entire  German  working 
class  is  deadly  opposed  to  Protection,  and  incessantly 
demands  the  free  entrance  of  all  commodities. 

*  Report  on  Frankfort  for  1907,  p.  21. 
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